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ORIGIN  OF  TERM  “THE  NEW  SOUTH.” 

In  order  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  progress  made  by  the 
South  during  the  last  ten  years  it  is  necessary  to  know  something 
of  its  condition  prior  to  the  war  and  immediately  after  that  disas- 
trous struggle.  ‘ ‘The  New  South,’1 ’ a term  which  is  so  popular 
everywhere  except  in  the  South,  is  supposed  to  represent  a country 
of  different  ideas  and  different  business  methods  from  those  which 
prevailed  in  the  old  ante-bellum  days.  The  origin  of  the  term  has 
been  a subject  of  much  discussion,  but  the  writer  has  rarely  seen  it 
ascribed  to  what  he  believes  to  have  been  the  first  use  of  it.  During 
the  war  the  harbor  and  town  of  Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  Northern  forces,  and  while  they  were  stationed 
there  a paper  called  “The  New  South”  was  established  by  Mr. 
Adam  Badeau.  This  was  probably  the  first  time  that  the  term  was 
applied  to  the  Southern  States.  Its  use  now,  as  intended  to  convey 
the  meaning  that  the  progress  of  the  South  of  late  years  is  some- 
thing entirely  new  and  foreign  to  this  section,  something  which  has 
been  brought  about  by  an  infusion  of  outside  energy  and  money  is 
wholly  unjust  to  the  South  of  the  past  and  present.  It  needs  but 
little  investigation  to  show  that  prior  to  the  war  the  South  was  fully 
abreast  of  the  times  in  all  business  interests,  and  that  the  wonderful 
industrial  growth  which  it  has  made  since  1880  has  been  due  mainly 
to  Southern  men  and  Southern  money.  The  South  heartily  wel- 
comes the  investment  of  outside  capital  and  the  immigration  of  all 
good  people,  regardless  of  their  political  predilections,  but  it  insists 
that  it  shall  receive  from  the  world  the  measure  of  credit  to  which 
it  is  entitled  for  the  accomplishments  of  its  own  people.  In  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  South  after  the  war  Southern  men  led  the  way. 
Out  of  the  darkness  that  enveloped  this  section  until  1876  they 
blazed  the  path  to  prosperity.  They  built  cotton  mills  and  iron 
furnaces  and  demonstrated  the  profitableness  of  these  enterprises. 
Southern  men  founded  and  built  up  Birmingham,  which  first  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  world  to  the  marvellous  mineral  resources  of  that 
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section,  and  to  Southern  men  is  due  the  wonderful  progress  of 
Atlanta,  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  thriving  cities  in  the  United 
States.  When  the  people  of  the  South  had  done  this  then  Northern 
capitalists,  seeing  the  opportunities  for  money-making,  turned  their 
attention  to  that  favored  land. 

SOUTHERN  ENERGY. 

The  Southern  people  do  not  lack  in  energy  or  enterprise,  nor  did 
they  prior  to  i860.  Since  the  formation  of  this  government  they 
have  demonstrated  in  every  line  of  action,  in  political  life,  on  the 
battlefield,  in  literature,  in  science  and  in  great  business  undertak- 
ings, that  in  any  sphere  of  life  they  are  the  peers  of  the  most 
progressive  men  in  the  world.  From  the  settlement  of  the  colonies 
until  i860  the  business  record  proves  this.  After  1865  the  condi- 
tions were  so  completely  changed  that  the  masses  lacked  oppor- 
tunity, and  to  that  was  due  their  seeming  want  of  energy.  The 
population  was  largely  in  excess  of  the  number  required  to  do  all 
of  the  work  that  was  to  be  done.  At  least  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion was  without  employment,  for  the  war  had  destroyed  nearly  all 
the  manufacturing  interests  that  had  been  in  existence  and  com- 
pletely arrested  development;  agriculture  was  almost  the  only 
source  of  work  for  the  masses.  With  no  consumers  for  diversified 
farm  products  it  would  have  been  folly  to  raise  them.  Cotton  and 
cotton  alone  was  the  only  crop  for  which  a ready  market  could  be 
found,  and  it  was  also  the  only  crop  which  could  be  mortgaged  in 
lvance  of  raising  for  the  money  needed  for  its  cultivation. 

The  Northern  farmer  is  enterprising.  He  raises  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and  engages  in  dairying  and  kindred  enterprises  because  he 
has  a home  market  for  these  things.  The  Southern  farmer  had 
none,  and  could  not  create  one.  He  might  deplore  his  enforced 
idleness  when  he  saw  his  family  in  want,  but  that  would  not  bring 
him  buyers  for  his  eggs  or  chickens  or  fruit  when  there  was  no  one 
in  his  section  to  consume  them.  The  almost  unlimited  amount  of 
work  for  the  mechanics  and  day  laborers  generally  at  the  North 
enabled  every  man  to  find  something  to  do.  In  the  South  there  was' 
almost  an  entire  absence  of  work  of  this  character.  Men  hung 
around  the  village  stores,  because  there  was  no  work  to  be  had 
which  would  yield  them  any  returns.  With  the  development  of 
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manufactures  there  came  a great  change.  The  opportunity  for 
work  had  come,  and  the  way  in  which  the  people  who  had  hitherto 
been  idlers  rushed  to  the  factories,  the  furnaces,  and  wherever  em- 
ployment could  be  secured,  demonstrated  that  they  only  needed  the 
chance  to  prove  their  energy. 

The  greatest  blessing  that  industrial  activity  has  brought  to  the 
South  is  that  it  is  daily  creating  new  work  for  thousands  of  hitherto 
idle  hands,  and  creating  a home  market  wherever  a furnace  or  a 
factory  is  started,  for  the  diversified  products  of  the  farm.  The 
latent  energy  of  the  people  has  been  stimulated  into  activity,  and 
the  whole  South  is  at  work. 

THE  SOUTH’S  IRON-riAKING  INTERESTS  BEFORE  THE  WAR. 

But  to  fully  understand  the  South  in  its  relation  to  business  matters 
it  is  necessary  to  study  its  business  history  before  the  war  had  brought 
about  a degree  of  poverty  which  has  no  equal  in  modern  history. 

The  Southern  States  from  the  time  of  their  first  settlement  until 
i860  devoted  far  more  attention  to  manufacturing  interests  than 
they  have  ever  received  credit  for.  In  the  Southern  colonies  iron 
making  became  an  important  industry,  even  before  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first  settlers  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
the  Carolinas,  Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Georgia  early  turned  their 
attention  to  this  business.  Considerable  progress  was  made  in  all 
of  these  States,  and  the  old-time  furnaces  and  forges  produced 
large  quantities — at  least  large  for  those  days — of  high-grade  iron. 
Referring  to  the  development  of  iron  making  in  the  Southern 
colonies,  Mr.  James  M.  Swank,  in  his  ‘‘History  of  Iron  in  All 
Ages,”  says  that  the  establishment  at  an  early  day  of  so  many  char- 
coal furnaces  and  bloomeries  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the  iron  history 
of  our  country.  “The  people  who  built  these  furnaces  and  bloom- 
eries,” he  adds,  “were  not  only  bold  and  enterprising,  but  they 
appear  to  have  been  born  with  a genius  for  making  iron.  Wherever 
they  went  they  seemed  to  have  searched  for  iron-ore,  and,  having 
found  it,  their  small  charcoal  furnaces  and  bloomeries  soon  fol- 
lowed. No  States  in  the  Union  have  shown  in  their  early  history 
more  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  value  of  an  iron  industry  than 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  none  have  been  more  prompt 
to  establish  it.  The  enterprise  of  these  early  iron  workers  assumes 
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a picturesque  aspect  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  primitive 
methods  of  manufacture  which  were  employed  by  them.  * * * 

They  were  pioneers  and  frontiersmen  in  every  sense;  from  the 
great  world  of  invention  and  progress  they  were  shut  out  by  the 
mountains  and  streams  and  hundreds  of  miles  of  unsubdued  forest. 
* * * It  is  a curious  fact  that  the  daring  men  who  pushed  their 

way  into  the  wilds  of  Western  Carolina  and  East  Tennessee  in  the 
last  century,  and  who  set  up  their  small  furnaces  and  bloomeries 
when  forts  yet  took  the  place  of  hamlets,  founded  an  iron  industry 
which  still  retains  many  of  the  primitive  features  that  at  first  charac- 
terized it.” 

Such  were  the  pioneer  iron-men  of  the  South.  In  many  cases 
they  were  the  leading  citizens  of  the  colonies.  As  early  as  1716 
Governor  Spotswood,  of  Virginia,  established  several  iron-making 
enterprises,  and  in  1727  the  General  Assembly  of  that  State  passed 
“an  act  for  encouraging  adventurers  in  iron-works.”  Colonel 
William  Byrd,  of  Westover,  Va.,  writing  in  1732  of  the  many  iron 
enterprises  that  had  been  started,  gives  some  particulars  of  a num- 
ber of  them,  including  “England’s  iron  mines,  called  so  from  the 
chief  manager  of  them,  tho’  the  land  belongs  to  Mr.  Washington.” 
Quoting  from  these  writings,  Mr.  Swank  says  these  mines  were  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Rappahannock  river,  “not  far  from  a spring 
of  strong  steel  water”  which  was  in  King  George  county,  twelve 
miles  distant  from  Fredericksburg.  Two  miles  distant  from  the 
mines  was  a furnace.  “Mr.  Washington  raises  the  ore  and  carts  it 
thither  for  twenty  shillings  the  ton  of  iron  that  it  yields.  * * * 

Besides  Mr.  Washington  and  Mr.  England,  there  are  several  other 
persons  in  England  concerned  in  these  works.  Matters  are  very 
well  managed  there,  and  no  expense  is  spared  to  make  them  profit- 
able.” The  “Mr.  Washington”  referred  to  was,  says  Mr.  Swank, 
the  father  of  George  Washington. 

After  giving  in  detail  the  history  of  the  many  iron  works  started 
in  Virginia,  Mr.  Swank  says:  “About  1790  the  iron  industry  of 

Virginia  took  a fresh  start,  as  did  many  other  manufactures  of  the 
State.  This  activity  continued  for  many  years,  but  it  was  partly 
checked  in  subsequent  years  by  the  greater  attention  given  by  the 
people  of  Virginia  to  agricultural  pursuits.  No  State  in  the  Union 
gave  more  attention  to  domestic  manufactures  after  the  close  of 
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the  Revolution  than  Virginia.  Richmond,  Lynchburg,  Staunton, 
Winchester,  and  some  other  places  became  noted  for  the  extent 
and  variety  of  their  manufactures.  Household  manufactures  were 
also  everywhere  cultivated.  The  manufacture  of  nails  was  one  of 
these  industries.  Thomas  Jefferson  required  about  a dozen  of  the 
younger  slaves  owned  by  him  to  make  nails,  and  it  is  said  that 
“they  made  about  a ton  of  nails  a month  at  a considerable  profit.” 
Lesley  gives  the  names  of  88  charcoal  furnaces  and  59  forges  and 
bloomeries  and  12  rolling  mills  built  in  Virginia  prior  to  1856.  So 
general  was  the  interest  in  iron  making  that  these  furnaces  were 
located  in  thirty-one  counties  and  the  forges  in  twenty-five. 

In  South  Carolina  iron  making  was  not  commenced  at  so  early 
a date  as  in  Virginia,  but  iron  works  were  built  in  1773.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution  the  State  offered  liberal  premiums  to 
those  who  would  establish  iron  works.  This  State  has  some  very 
rich  iron  ores,  and  in  York  and  adjoining  counties  a number  of 
furnaces  and  rolling  mills  were  established.  In  1810  there  were 
among  other  enterprises  a steel  furnace  and  a nail  mill  in  operation. 
Colonel  John  L.  Black,  a son  of  one  of  the  pioneer  iron  makers 
of  the  South,  in  a letter  to  the  writer  about  the  early  days  of  iron 
manufacturing  in  North  Carolina  and  upper  South  Carolina,  says: 

“Small  quantities  of  iron  were  made  in  Catalan  forges  along 
the  Piedmont  slope  in  the  Carolinas  prior  to  and  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  A Catalan  forge  was  operated  at  the  falls  of  the 
Reedy  river  on  the  very  spot  where  the  Camperdown  cotton  mill 
now  stands,  in  the  center  of  the  city  of  Greenville,  during  the 
Revolutionary  war.  The  limonite  ores  of  the  vicinity  were  used 
and  only  small  quantities  of  iron  were  made.  Tradition  says  that 
gun  barrels  were  forged  on  the  spot  from  this  iron.  A forge  was 
also  operated  at  Bowen’s  mill,  in  Pickens  county,  twelve  miles  west 
©f  Greenville,  and  the  writer  has  seen  and  examined  the  old  slag  at 
this  spot,  which  gives  indications  of  a very  pure  iron.  Other 
Catalan  forges  were  built  and  operated  in  Spartanburg  and  York 
counties.  Sc  ath  Carolina,  and  in  Lincoln  county,  North  Carolina. 

“During  the  Revolutionary  war  Williarh  Hill,  the  father  of  the 
late  General  D.  H.  Hill,  of  the  Confederate  army,  operated  a forge 
and  a small  blast  furnace  on  Allison  creek,  at  the  foot  of  Nannie’s 
mountain,  ar.d  made  iron  from  these  very  pure  ores.  Lord  Corn- 
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wallis  in  his  advance  from  upper  South  Carolina  to  Charlotte,  N.  C-., 
burnt  Hill’s  works  and  destroyed  some  small  iron  guns  Mr.  Hill 
had  cast  to  aid  in  the  colonial  rebellion.  Vestiges  of  this  furnace 
are  still  to  be  seen,  and  a fragment  of  an  iron  cannon,  taken  lately 
from  Allison’s  creek,  can  now  be  seen  in  Yorkville,  S,  C. 

“A  small  blast  furnace  was  erected  on  King’s  creek,  seven  miles 
southwest  of  Blacksburg  by  one  Stroup,  about  1822;  also  a Catalan 
forge.  This  furnace  only  blew  a few  weeks,  when  a sudden  rise 
of  the  creek  flooding  the  fire  box,  blew  it  out  and  it  was  abandoned. 
Some  ten  to  fifteen  feet  of  the  old  stack  can  yet  be  seen  near 
McGill’s  mill  in  Cherokee  township  in  York  county.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  some  of  these  old  Catalan  forges  were  operated  without 
even  a power  (trip)  hammer,  and  that  the  balled  metal  was 
hammered  and  drawn  into  bars  by  hand  sledges.  The  only  blast 
used  was  a rude  affair  known  as  a ‘water  blast’  (in  1836  to  1838  I 
saw  the  remains  of  several  of  these),  but  blowers  or  cylinders  were 
then  used.  In  1824  Stroup  left  King’s  creek  and  mqved  seven 
miles  to  the  present  site  of  the  Cherokee  cotton  factory  and  began 
to  build  iron  works  on  Broad  river.  This  move  was  to  get  alongside 
of  the  celebrated  grey  ores,  now  the  property  of  the  Magnetic  Iron 
and  Steel  Ore  Company,  of  Blacksburg,  S.  C.  In  1826  a company 
known  as  E.  Graham  & Co.,  composed  of  James  A.  Black,  Emor 
Graham,  Jacob  M.  Deal  and  P.  and  R.  Bryce,  all  of  Columbia, 
S.  C.,  and  David  Johnson,  of  Union  county,  bought  the  Stroup 
interest  and  proceeded  to  build  an  iron  works.  E.  Graham  & Co.’s 
interests  were  merged  into  an  incorporated  company,  the  King’s 
Mountain  Iron  Company,  with  $100,000  capital,  a portion  of  which 
was  invested  in  slaves  as  operatives  and  mechanics.  James  A. 
Black  was  the  general  agent  and  manager  of  these  works  from 
1827  to  1840,  at  which  time  he  was  elected  to  the  Federal  Congress. 

“In  1827  the  King's  Mountain  Iron  Company  erected  a blast 
furnace.  This  was  replaced  by  a larger  furnace  on  the  same  site  in 
1837,  and  this  furnace  was  designed  for  a hot-blast,  but  only  cold- 
blast  (charcoal)  was  ever  applied.  The  present  Cherokee  Cotton 
Mill  occupies  the  same  site.  In  1827,  finding  they  were  destitute 
of  skilled  labor  in  two  lines, — furnace  founder  or  manager,  and 
bloomeries, — Captain  James  A.  Black  traveled  on  horseback  to 
Pittsburgh , and  there  after  much  trouble  secured  the  services  of 
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two  skilled  mechanics,  old  axid  superannuated  Englishmen  and 
drunkards,  out  of  employment  on  account  of  their  intemperate 
habits.  Purchasing  another  horse  and  wagon,  he  carried  his  Eng- 
lishmen back  to  South  Carolina  and,  placing  under  them  young  men 
from  the  surrounding  country,  soon  trained  his  own  mechanics. 
The  services  of  these  drunken  Englishmen  were  not  obtained  so 
easily,  as  the  iron  men  of  Pittsburgh  did  all  they  could  to  prevent 
an  adventurer  like  Captain  Black  from  carrying  with  him  South  the 
means  of  starting  rival  iron  works.  Fitzhugh  and  Leonard,  the 
two  Englishmen,  were  told  by  parties  trying  to  keep  them  from 
going  that  they  would  be  treated  as  negro  slaves  and  that  they 
would  never  see  another  bottle  of  ale  to  drink.  But  Captain  Black 
promised  them  a supply  of  beer,  and  to  keep  his  promise  such 
liquors  were,  with  other  groceries,  wagoned  from  Charleston,  S.  C., 
a distance  of  220  miles.  Now  and  then  within  the  last  three  years 
the  writer  has  shipped  iron  ore  from  the  old  King’s  Mountain  Iron 
Compan}^s  mines  to  Pittsburgh.  In  1832  E.  Graham  & Co.  built 
a rolling-mill  in  Union  county,  two  miles  below  their  furnace.  In 
1830  they  cast  guns — six  and  nine-pounders — for  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and  quantities  of  round  shot;  also  grape  and  can- 
ister. This  was  when  the  little  Palmetto  State  was  putting  on  its 
war  paint  in  the  days  of  nullification.  I11  1837  ^ie  King’s  Mountain 
Iron  Company  built  a second  blast-furnace  on  King’s  creek,  four 
miles  southeast  of  the  town  of  Blacksburg.  In  the  same  year  the 
Magnetic  Iron  Company,  capital  $250,000,  of  which  60  per  cent,  was 
invested  in  slaves,  was  incorporated,  and  built  at  Cherokee  ford  on 
Broad  river,  one  mile  above  the  site  of  the  King’s  Mountain  Iron 
Works  and  near  the  present  town  of  Blacksburg,  four  furnaces, 
rolling-mill,  nail-factory,  etc.  This  company  graded  and  operated 
a tramway  five  miles  long  to  bring  in  ores,  limestones,  charcoal,  and 
supplies.  This  was  operated  in  1838,  and  the  old  grade  in  a good 
state  of  preservation  may  now  be  seen  from  Cherokee  ford  to 
Gaffney  City. 

“About  1837  a furnace  was  erected  by  the  South  Carolina 
Manufacturing  Company,  near  the  old  Cowpens  battle-ground,  in 
Spartanburg  county.  This  company  also  built  and  operated  a mill 
to  roll  iron,  and  a nail-factory  at  Hurricane  Shoals,  on  Pacolet 
river,  now  the  site  of  the  Clifton  cotton  mills,  with  its  60,000  spin- 
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dies  and  many  looms.  While  Spartanburg  is  daily  spoken  of  as  the 
iron  district,  yet  York  and  Union  in  the  past  produced  ten  times  as 
much  iron  as  the  former,  and  all  of  the  high-grade  Bessemer  ores, 
the  magnetites,  are  found  in  York  and  Union.  The  magnetites  of 
these  counties  are  practically  free  from  phosphorous  and  without  a 
trace  of  sulphur  or  titanium.  In  1857  or  1858  pig  iron  from  these 
pure  ores  was  shipped  to  Sheffield,  England,  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Latham,  then  in  charge  of  the  Magnetic  IronWorks,  and  converted 
into  fine  steel  from  which  fine  cutlery — knives,  razors,  sword-blades, 
etc. — was  manufactured,  and  these  articles  took  gold  medals  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  that  year.  Mr.  Romery,  of  Atlanta,  then  a 
bookkeeper  at  these  works,  still  has  one  of  these  razors.  Captain 
Fred.  Latham,  a wealth}^  citizen  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  a younger 
brother  of  Mr.  Alexander  Latham,  was  with  him  at  the  time  and 
has  informed  me  by  letter  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement. 

“In  1845  Franklin  H.  Elmore,  then  one  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  Magnetic  Iron  Works  and  a Senator  from  South  Carolina,  had 
the  iron  from  these  works  tested  in  the  United  States  Navy  Yard 
at  Washington,  where  it  was  shown  to  excel  all  other  irons,  includ- 
ing the  Swedish,  in  ductility  and  malleability,  as  the  records  will 
attest.  During  the  late  civil  war  the  works  spoken  of  above  were 
operated  to  their  utmost  capacity,  casting  bolts,  shot  and  shell.  No 
large  guns  were  cast,  as  it  was  then  twenty  miles  to  the  nearest 
railroad  point,  Yorkville,  S.  C.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves,  and  Confederate  securities  in  which  they  had 
largely  invested,  bankrupted  all  the  companies.  The  supply  of 
charcoal  was  exhausted  and  the  works  stopped.” 

The  history  of  this  case  is  but  a type  of  many  others  in  Virginia, 
the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
given  in  such  detail.  The  destruction  of  these  works  during  the 
war,  the  poverty  that  followed  that  struggle,  the  litigation  with 
creditors,  furnish  some  of  the  reasons  why,  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  after  Appomattox,  the  South  was  not  able  to  begin  anew  any 
active  industrial  development. 

There  was  another  reason  which  may  be  illustrated  in  the 
destruction  of  an  industry  in  which  the  United  States  was  at  one 
time  one  of  the  foremost  nations  of  the  world.  Prior  to  i860  this 
country  was  a great  maritime  power,  its  mercantile  marine  exceed- 
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ing  Great  Britain’s  ; its  ships  were  found  in  every  trading  port  in 
the  world,  and  its  shipyards  gave  employment  to  many  thousands 
of  skilled  mechanics.  When  the  war  ended  we  were  practically 
without  a navy,  without  ships  or  shipyards.  Rich  as  this  country 
is,  we  were  not  able  for  many  years  to  rebuild  our  navy,  to  line 
our  shores  with  new  shipyards,  and  to  send  the  millions  of  bushels 
of  grain,  the  petroleum,  the  cotton,  and  other  exports  to  Europe  in 
ships  flying  the  American  flag.  The  war  ended  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  but  we  are  practically  just  beginning  to  secure  a new 
navy  and  to  develop  our  shipbuilding  interests  on  a large  scale,  and 
nearly  every  bushel  of  grain  and  bale  of  cotton  which  we  export 
to  Europe  go  in  foreign  ships.  Why  then  should  the  South  be 
condemned  for  its  failure  to  promptly  rebuild  its  furnaces  and  its 
rolling  mills,  to  start  new  cotton  factories  and  other  industries  as 
soon  as  the  war  ended?  While  we  were  at  war  the  world’s  shipping 
interests  were  revolutionized.  Iron  steamers  supplanted  wooden 
sailing  ships,  and  we  were  not  prepared  to  keep  up  with  this  new 
order  of  things.  When  the  war  ended  iron  making  had  changed. 
The  Northern  industry  had  been  stimulated  tremendously;  coke 
furnaces  of  large  capacity  had  supplanted  the  small  scattered  char- 
coal furnaces ; great  rolling  mills  had  taken  the  place  of  the  little 
works  that  had  formerly  produced  iron  for  local  consumption.  The 
North  had  captured  the  iron  trade,  as  England  had  captured  the 
shipping  business.  The  South  was  too  poor  to  undertake  any  iron 
development  then,  and  every  year  added  to  the  commanding  power 
of  Northern  iron  interests. 

By  the  census  of  1810  the  manufactured  products  of  the  Carolinas 
and  Georgia  exceeded  in  value  and  variety  those  of  all  New 
England  combined.  The  South  Carolina  Railway,  from  Charleston 
to  Hamburg,  built  by  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  was  the  leading 
engineering  accomplishment  of  its  day,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  of  the  world.  Greater  than  this,  however,  was  the  road  pro- 
jected by  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  of  Charleston,  to  connect  Charleston 
and  Cincinnati,  and  thus  make  the  former  city  the  exporting  and 
importing  port  for  the  great  West.  Unfortunately  for  the  South 
Hayne  was  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  growing 
sectional  bitterness,  because  of  slavery,  so  completely  absorbed  his 
attention  that  his  great  railroad  undertaking  had  to  be  abandoned. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COTTON  PLANTING. 

In  1795  Eli  Whitney,  who,  though  a native  of  Massachusetts, 
was  then  living  in  Georgia,  succeeded  in  making  a gin  that  proved 
entirely  satisfactory.  With  the  introduction  of  the  gin  the  cotton 
business  in  all  branches  advanced  with  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
South’s  crop  jumped  from  2,000,000  pounds  in  1790  to  10,000,000 
pounds  in  179 6,  and  to  40,000,000  pounds  in  1800,  or  only  four 
years  later,  while  the  yield  of  1810  was  80,000,000  pounds,  and 
that  of  1820  160,000,000.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  demand  for 
cotton  and  the  profitableness  of  its  cultivation  caused  a concentration 
of  the  energy  and  capital  of  the  South  in  planting,  and  industrial 
interests  which  had  been  flourishing  declined  under  the  craze  for 
cotton  raising.  In  1816  the  tariff  on  cotton  goods  was  largely 
increased,  the  measure  being  strongly  supported  by  the  South  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  promote  the  consumption  of  its  cotton, 
while  the  Northern  States  opposed  this  advance  in  rates  because  of 
their  large  shipping  interests — another  illustration  of  how  tariff 
sentiment  changes  as  conditions  change.  From  a crop  of  about 
400,000  bales  in  1820  production  rapidly  increased,  the  growth  of 
this  industry  probably  surpassing  in  extent  and  wide-reaching 
importance  any  other  crop  in  Europe  or  America.  The  energy  of 
the  South  was  turned  into  cotton  raising,  and  production  really 
increased  in  advance  of  the  world’s  consumptive  requirements. 
Other  agricultural  interests  were  not,  however,  neglected.  Diver- 
sified farming  was  the  rule,  and  the  South  was  more  nearly  self- 
supporting  in  the  way  of  foodstuffs — corn,  bacon,  etc. — than  it  has 
ever  been  since  the  war.  Fortunately  it  is  now  returning  to  that 
condition.  In  general  cotton  prices  were  well  maintained  for  forty 
years,  though  gradually  tending  downward  after  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  In  1801  th£  average  New  York  price  was  forty-four 
cents  a pound,  and  from  this  it  slowly  declined,  often  with  an 
upward  spurt  for  a year  or  two,  to  thirteen  and  one-half  cents  in  1839. 

With  prices  ranging  from  forty-four  to  thirteen  cents,  and 
averaging  for  forty  years,  from  1800  to  1839,  a fraction  over 
seventeen  cents  a pound,  cotton  cultivation  was  so  profitable  that  we 
cannot  wonder  at  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  the  South  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  more  and  more  on  cotton  cultivation  to  the 
exclusion  of  industrial  enterprise.  Beginning  with  1840  there  came 
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a period  of  extremely  low  prices  and  the  cotton  States  suffered  very 
much  from  this  decline.  In  that  year  the  average  of  New  York 
prices  dropped  to  nine  cents,  a decline  of  four  cents  from  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  this  was  followed  by  a continuous  decline  until  1S44-5, 
when  the  average  was  5.63  cents,  the  lowest  average  price  ever 
known  to  the  cotton  trade.  Even  in  1891-92,  when  an  enormous 
surplus  of  cotton  following  the  depression  that  succeeded  the  Baring 
failure  forced  prices  to  what  many  claimed  was  the  lowest  point  on 
record,  the  average  at  New  York  was  7.50  cents,  or  nearly  two 
cents  higher  than  in  1846.  Moreover,  in  1846  the  seed  was  without 
value,  while  in  1891-92  the  sale  of  seed  added  almost  a cent  a 
pound  to  the  value  of  the  crop  and  transportation  was  very  much 
cheaper  than  in  1846.  In  1847  the  crop  was  short  and  prices 
advanced  sharply,  only  to  drop  back  to  eight  and  then  to  seven  and 
one-fourth  cents,  making  the  average  from  1840  to  1849  lowest 
ever  known  in  the  cotton  trade  for  a full  decade. 

These  excessively  low  prices  brought  about  a revival  of  public 
interest  in  other  pursuits  than  cotton  cultivation,  and  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  people  to  industrial  matters,  as  evidenced  by  the 
history  of  the  colonies  prior  to  the  Revolution,  but  which  had  long 
been  dormant,  was  again  aroused,  and  for  some  years  there  was  a 
very  active  spirit  manifested  in  the  building  of  railroads  and  the 
development  of  manufactures. 

THE  SOUTH’S  RAILROAD  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS 
BETWEEN  1850  and  i860. 

The  decade  ending  with  i860  witnessed  a very  marked  growth 
in  Southern  railroad  and  manufacturing  interests,  but  there  was  no 
decline  in  the  steady  advance  that  was  making  the  South  one  of  the 
richest  agricultural  sections  of  the  world.  During  this  time  railroad 
building  was  very  actively  pushed,  and  the  South  constructed  7562 
miles  of  new  road,  against  4712  by  the  New  England  and  Middle 
States  combined.  In  1850  the  South  had  2335  miles  of  railroad, 
and  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  4798  miles;  by  i860  the 
South  had  increased  its  mileage  to  9897  miles,  a quadrupling  of 
that  of  1850,  while  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  had 
increased  to  9510  miles,  or  a gain  of  only  about  100  per  cent.  In 
1850  the  mileage  of  the  two  Northern  sections  exceeded  that  of  the 
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South  by  2463  miles.  The  conditions  were  reversed  by  i860,  and 
the  South  then  led  by  387  miles.  In  the  decade  under  review  the 
South  expended,  according  to  official  figures,  over  $220,000,000  in 
the  extension  of  its  railroads,  the  great  bulk  of  this  having  been 
local  capital.  This  activity  was  not  confined  to  any  one  State, 
but  covered  the  whole  South,  and  every  State  made  a rapid 
increase  in  its  mileage.  In  Virginia  there  was  an  increase  from  515 
miles  in  1850  to  1771  miles  in  i860;  in  North  Carolina  the  increase 
was  from  248  miles  in  1850  to  889  miles  in  i860;  in  South  Carolina 
from  289  miles  to  988;  in  Georgia  from  643  to  1404;  Florida  from 
21  to  401;  Alabama  from  132  to  743;  Mississippi  from  75  to  872; 
Louisiana  from  79  to  334;  Kentucky  from  78  to  569,  and  Maryland 
from  253  to  380.  Neither  Texas,  Arkansas  nor  Tennessee  had  a 
single  mile  of  railroad  in  1850,  but  in  i860  Tennessee  had  1197 
miles,  showing  remarkable  activity  in  construction  during  the 
decade,  while  Texas  had  306  miles,  and  Arkansas  38. 

The  percentage  of  increase  in  population  in  the  South  from  1850 
to  i860,  even  including  the  slaves,  was  24  per  cent.,  while  in  the 
rest  of  the  country,  the  gain  due  largely  to  immigration,  of  which 
the  South  received  none,  was  42  per  cent.  Yet  from  1850  to  i860 
the  South  increased  its  railroad  mileage  319  per  cent.,  while  in  the 
rest  of  the  country  the  gain  was  only  234  per  cent.  The  South  had 
one  mile  of  road  in  i860  to  every  700  white  inhabitants;  the  other 
sections  all  combined  had  one  mile  to  every  1000  inhabitants.  Thus 
counting  the  whites  only,  the  South  led  the  country  in  its  railroad 
mileage  per  capita,  and  if  the  slaves  be  included,  the  South  still  stood 
on  a par  with  the  country  at  large  in  per  capita  railroad  mileage. 

While  devoting  great  attention  to  the  building  of  railroads,  the 
South  also  made,  rapid  progress  during  the  decade  ending  with  i860 
in  the  development  of  its  diversified  manufactures.  The  census  of 
i860  shows  that  in  1850  the  flour  and  meal  made  by  Southern  mills 
was  worth  $24,773,000,  and  that  by  i860  this  had  increased  to 
$45,006,000,  a gain  of  $20,000,000,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
gain  in  the  entire  country,  and  a much  greater  percentage  of  gain 
than  in  the  country  at  large,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  immigra- 
tion into  the  Western  grain-producing  States  during  that  period. 
The  South’s  sawed  and  planed  lumber  product  of  i860  was  $20,- 
890,000,  against  $10,900,000  in  1850,  this  gain  of  $10,000,000 
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being  largely  more  than  one-third  as  much  as  the  gain  in  all  other 
sections  combined,  although  even  counting  the  slaves  the  South 
had  only  one-third  of  the  country’s  population. 

The  advance  in  iron  founding  was  from  $2,300,000  in  1850,  to 
$4,100,000  in  i860,  a gain  of  $1,800,000,  a very  much  larger 
percentage  of  increase  than  in  the  whole  country.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  steam  engines  and  machinery  the  gain  in  all  of  the  country 
except  the  South  was  $15,000,000,  while  the  gain  in  the  South  was 
$4,200,000,  the  increase  in  one  case  being  less  than  40  per  cent, 
and  in  the  other  over  200  per  cent.  Cotton  manufacturing  had 
commenced  to  attract  increased  attention,  and  nearly  $12,000,000 
were  invested  in  Southern  cotton  mills.  In  Georgia  especially  this 
industry  was  thriving,  and  between  1850  and  i860  the  capital  so 
invested  in  that  State  nearly  doubled.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the 
Southern  manufacturing  enterprises  were  comparatively  small,  but 
so  were  those  of  New  England  in  their  early  stages.  The  South’s 
were  blotted  out  of  existence  by  the  war;  New  England’s  were 
made  enormously  prosperous,  justifying  a steady  expansion  in  size, 
by  the  same  war.  In  the  aggregate,  however,  the  number  of 
Southern  factories  swelled  to  very  respectable  proportions,  the  total 
number  in  i860  having  been  24,590,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
invested  of  $175,100,000. 

A study  of  the  facts  which  have  been  presented  should  convince 
anyone  that  the  South  in  its  early  days  gave  close  attention  to  man- 
ufacturing development,  and  that  while  later  on  the  great  profits  in 
cotton  cultivation  caused  a concentration  of  the  capital  and  energy 
of  that  section  in  farming  operations,  yet,  after  1850,  there  came 
renewed  interest  in  industrial  matters,  resulting  in  an  astonishing 
advance  in  railroad  construction  and  in  manufactures.  But  this  is 
only  a small  part  of  the  evidence  available  to  conclusively  prove 
that  there  was  great  energy  and  enterprise  in  the  people  who  inhabited 
the  South.  It  is  almost  useless  to  speculate  upon  what  might  have 
been,  but  had  not  the  profitableness  of  cotton  growing  with  slave 
labor  between  1800  and  1840  caused  all  interests  to  become 
absorbed  in  cotton,  the  industrial  growth  of  the  South  would 
doubtless  have  made  this  section,  instead  of  the  New  England  and 
the  Middle  States,  the  manufacturing  centre  of  the  country  long 
before  the  war. 
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THE  REMARKABLE  AGRICULTURAL  PROSPERITY  OF  THE 
SOUTH  IN  i860. 

For  some  years  prior  to  1850  while  New  England,  having  hut 
little  soil  to  make  profitable  agriculture  a possibility,  was  engaged 
almost  wholly  in  manufacturing  pursuits,  all  the  energies  of  the 
section  being  directed  to  industrial  development,  the  South,  reaping 
great  profits  from  its  planting  interests,  was  with  equal  energy  and 
success  and  continued  expansion  giving  itself  to  the  cultivation  of 
cotton,  sugar,  rice  and  tobacco.  In  the  growth  of  these  staples  it  was 
producing  great  wealth,  and  it  probably  reached  a higher  degree  of 
agricultural  prosperity  than  any  section  of  this  country  has  enjoyed 
since  that  time.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  magnitude  of 
Southern  farm  products  during  the  decade  ending  with  i860,  and  the 
wonderful  advance  that  was  made  in  that  period.  The  energy  and 
enterprise  displayed  by  the  South  in  the  extension  of  its  agricultural 
interests  was  fully  as  great  as  the  energy  displayed  in  the 
development  of  New  England’s  manufactures  or  that  of  the  pioneers 
who  opened  up  the  West  to  civilization.  The  South  has  been  less 
given  to  vaunting  its  own  achievements,  and  the  world  has  therefore 
heard  less  about  it.  But  this  agricultural  development  and 
prosperity  were  the  outgrowth  of  the  same  energy  that  built  the 
first  railroads  in  the  country,  that  constructed  more  mileage  between 
1850  and  i860  than  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  combined, 
that  was  rapidly  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  building  up  manufac- 
tures that  gave  to  a Southern  port  the  distinction  of  sending  over 
the  first  steamship  that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic.  But  to  return  to 
statistics.  More  interesting  than  the  record  of  Southern  industrial 
advancement  from  1850  to  i860  is  the  really  marvelous  agricultural 
advancement  and  the  magnitude  of  the  products  of  Southern 
farms  in  i860.  In  order  to  rightly  value  all  these  comparisons  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  total  population  of  the  United  States 
in  i860  was  31,000,000,  of  which  the  South  had  6,800,000  whites 
and  4,100,000  negroes,  or  an  aggregate  of  10,900,000,  just  a little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  total.  With  only  one-third  of  the 
aggregate  population  and  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  white 
population  the  South  raised  more  than  one-half  of  the  total 
agricultural  products  of  the  country.  Comparing  the  crops  of  the 
South  and  of  the  remainder  of  the  country  as  given  in  the  census 
of  i860,  we  have  the  following  table: 
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Crops  in  i860. 

Yield  in  South. 

Yield  in 
Remainder  of 
the  Country. 

Corn,  bushels 

472.297.000 

125.200.000 

Wheat,  bushels 

35^ 1 53) 000 

Cotton,  bales I 

44 » 800 , 000 

c nnn 

Tobacco,  pounds „ . ..  . 

Rice,  pounds 

351,500,000 

77,8ro,ooo 

None 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels 

187 ,000,000 

Sugar,  pounds '. 

38,000,000 

3,600,000 

None 

Value  of  live  stock 

302,000,000 

Molasses,  gallons 

iP407  »49°>3°4 
16,314,818 

T-2  -CCT  TCT 

$039,991,852 

Beeswax  and  honey,  pounds 

22 , 232 

12,8351704 

$128,424,543 
$7,672,941 
3,3  09,661 
47,946,006 
$4,330,004,869 

Value  of  animals  slaughtered 

Value  of  home-mad  e m arm  fact  urea 

$84,447,110 

$16,585,281 

11,878,452 

12,565,337 

$2,308,409,352 

Peas  and  beans,  bushels 1 

Wool,  pounds  

Cash  value  of  farms 

It  would  be  hard  to  set  forth  more  convincingly  than  these  census 
figures  do,  the  strong  position  held  by  the  South  agriculturally  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  world  generally 
credits  the  South  of  i860  with  having  been  only  a producer  of 
cotton,  rice  and  sugar,  but  as  previously  pointed  out  the  industrial 
and  railroad  interests  were  building  up  with  great  rapidity  when  the 
war  came,  and  these  figures  exhibit  a condition  of  agricultural 
prosperity  that  must  amaze  those  who  have  regarded  the  old  South 
as  a country  lacking  in  energy.  With  one-third  of  the  country’s 
population  and  only  one-fourth  of  the  white  population,  the  South 
not  only  produced  all  the  cotton,  rice  and  sugar  raised  in  the  United 
States — these  were  all  practically  surplus  cash  crops — but  also 
raised  in  i860  358,000,000  bushels  of  corn  or  44  per  cent,  of  the 
total  crop  of  the  country;  351,500,000  pounds  of  tobacco  against 
77,800,000  pounds  in  the  rest  of  the  country;  38,600,000  bushels 
of  sweet  potatoes  out  of  a total  crop  of  41,600,000  bushels;  it  had 
over  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  live  stock  of  the  country,  or 
$467,498,000  out  of  $1,100,000,000;  it  made  16,000,000  gallons  of 
molasses  against  22,000  made  by  other  sections;  it  produced 
beeswax  and  honey  to  the  extent  of  13,500,000  pounds,  or  over 
one-half  of  all  made  in  the  country,  the  value  of  the  animals 
slaughtered  was  $84,400,000  against  $128,000,000  in  all  othei 
sections  combined,  and  out  of  a total  value  of  wrhat  were  classed  as 
“home-made  manufactures”  of  $24,300,000  the  South  had 
$16,500,000.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  exhibit 
is  the  production  of  beans  and  peas.  Some  months  ago  Mr. 
Edward  Atkinson  wrote  a magazine  article  to  show  that  the  South 
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“needed  beans, ” claiming  that  its  lack  of  knowledge  of  beans  was 
one  of  the  serious  hindrances  to  its  agricultural  advancement.  A 
Mississippi  editor,  S.  A.  Jones,  of  Aberdeen,  I believe  it  was, 
reminded  Mr.  Atkinson  that  he  had  failed  to  study  Southern 
agricultural  history — that  Boston’s  intellectuality  might  be  due  to 
eating  beans,  but  that  even  before  the  war,  Mississippi  alone  raised 
more  beans  than  all  of  New  England,  and  he  might  have  added,  of 
the  Middle  States  included.  In  i860  the  whole  country  raised 
15,000,000  bushels  of  beans  and  peas,  and  of  this  quantity  11,800,- 
000  bushels  were  produced  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  The 
cash  value  of  farms  in  the  whole  country  in  i860  was  $6,638,000,000, 
and  though  the  South  had  only  one-fourth  of  the  white  population 
the  value  of  its  farms  was  $2,300,000,000,  more  than  one  third  of 
the  whole,  and  an  increase  of  $1,300,000,000  over  1850.  With  only 
33  per  cent,  of  the  country’s  population,  including  slaves,  it  had 
$95,000,000  invested  in  agricultural  implements  out  of  a total  of 
$246,000,000  or  nearly  40  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  value  of 
its  agricultural  implements  from  1850  to  i860  was  nearly  $35,000,000 
or  about  60  per  cent. 

Such  is  the  truly  marvelous  record  of  agricultural  activity,  an 
activity  that  would  put  beyond  the  possibility  of  a doubt  the 
remarkable  energy  of  the  people  of  the  South,  even  if  under  the 
concentration  of  capital  and  work  in  agriculture  there  had  been 
little  or  no  progress  in  manufactures  and  railroads. 

THE  SOUTH’S  RELATIVE  POSITION  IN  WEALTH  IN  1S60  COMPARED 
WITH  OTHER  SECTIONS,  AND  ITS  LOSSES  BY  THE  WAR. 

But  examine  other  statistics  and  the  South’s  position  bears  the 
comparison  fully  as  well  as  in  those  just  given.  In  i860  thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  banking  capital  of  the  country  or  $117,400,000 
was  in  the  South.  When  the  census  of  i860  was  taken  the  South 
ranked  very  high  in  wealth  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
country,  showing  its  people  were  not'  slothful  in  the  business  of 
money-making.  In  that  year  the  assessed  value  of  property  in 
Georgia  was  greater  than  the  combined  wealth  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina  was 
$68,000,000  richer  than  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey.  Mississippi 
outranked  Connecticut  by  160,000,  000.  In  the  assessed  value  of 
property  per  capita,  Connecticut  stood  first  in  rank;  Rhode  Island, 
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second;  South  Carolina,  third ; Mississippi,  fourth;  Massachusetts, 
fifth;  Louisiana,  sixth;  Georgia,  seventh;  District  of  Columbia, 
eighth;  Florida,  ninth;  Kentucky,  tenth;  Alabama,  eleventh; 
Texas,  twelfth;  New  Jersey,  thirteenth;  Maryland,  fourteenth; 
Arkansas,  fifteenth;  Virginia,  sixteenth;  and  Ohio,  seventeenth. 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  also  far  behind  the  South  in  the 
amount  of  wealth  in  proportion  to  population,  the  former  State 
ranking  twenty-second,  and  the  latter  thirtieth.  In  i860  the  total 
assessed  value  of  property  in  the  United  States  was  $12,000,000,000, 
and  of  this  the  South  had  $5,200,000,000,  or  44  per  cent. 

Only  by  such  a comparison  as  this  can  the  loss  of  the  South  by 
the  war  be  measured.  Even  then  we  cannot  fully  realize  the  degree 
of  poverty  which  it  entailed.  Contrast  the  South  of  i860  and  the 
South  of  1865.  In  one  case  we  see  a country  increasing  in  wealth 
enormously,  adding  over  $1,300,000,000  to  the  cash  value  of  its 
farms  in  ten  years,  spending  $220,000,000  in  the  same  time  in  the 
extension  of  its  railroads,  $35,000,000  in  an  increase  of  agricultural 
implements,  and  many  millions  in  new  factories  and  new  banks. 
In  the  other  we  find  at  the  close  of  the  most  disastrous  war  in  the 
world’s  history,  a degree  of  poverty  and  woe  which  no  language 
can  portray.  For  four  years  contending  armies  had  occupied  its 
territory  and  proved  that  General  Sherman  was  correct,  if  profane, 
when  he  said,  that  even  at  the  best,  “war  is  hell  let  loose.”  Deso- 
lation had  swept  over  the  land,  leaving  only  blackened  chimneys 
to  mark  the  site  where  dwellings  and  factories  had  stood ; fences 
were  gone,  farms  were  in  ruins,  and  the  soldiers  who  had  given 
four  years  to  battle  returned  only  to  take  up  the  burden  of  life  faced 
by  conditions  more  appalling  than  the  people  of  any  other  nation 
had  ever  met.  Over  the  whole  land  poverty  and  worse  than 
poverty,  despair  brooded.  Debts  had  accumulated  and  the  outlook 
for  the  future  was  more  gloomy  than  even  a Dante  could  fully  picture. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  those  who  had  been  the  best  men  of  the 
section  had  been  killed  or  seriously  wounded,  while  thousands, 
unable  to  see  any  hope  for  improvement,  went  West  or  North  to 
find  a home.  Then  came  the  absolute  demoralization  of  the  labor 
system,  followed  by  political  misrule  and  debauchery  of  the  whole 
State  governments  with  the  most  unscrupulous  white  adventurers 
using  ignorant  negroes  as  their  tools  to  enable  them  to  carry  out 
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every  gigantic  swindling  operation  which  fertile  brains  could  invent. 

The  census  of  1870  showed  a decline  in  the  assessed  value  of 
property  in  the  South  since  i860  of  $2,100,000,000,  and  the  reign 
of  terror  or  reconstruction  period  made  another  decrease  of  $300,- 
000,000  between  1870  and  1880.  This,  however,  was  but  a part  of 
the  loss.  The  cost  of  the  war,  the  destruction  everywhere  visible, 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  most  vigorous  men  in  their  graves 
or  permanently  disabled,  the  South’s  share  of  national  indebtedness, 
all  summed  up  would  mean  an  aggregate  loss  of  over  $5,000,- 
000,000.  How  can  we  comprehend  the  meaning  of  such  figures  ? 
This  vast  sum  is  eight  times  as  great  as  the  combined  capital  of  all 
the  national  banks  in  the  United  States,  and  is  greater  than  the 
aggregate  capital  invested  in  manufactures  in  the  United  States. 
Blot  out  of  existence  in  one  night  every  manufacturing  enterprise 
in  the  whole  country,  with  all  the  capital  employed,  and  the  loss 
would  not  equal  that  sustained  by  the  South  as  a result  of  the  war. 
With  the  changed  political  conditions  after  1876,  there  came  some 
signs  of  returning  prosperity,  but  it  was  not  until  about  1880  that 
the  improvement  was  sufficiently  decided  to  attract  general  at- 
tention. 

It  has  been  stated  already  that  in  i860  the  assessed  value  of 
property  in  the  South  was  $5,200,000,000  out  of  a total  of  $12,000,- 
000,000  in  the  entire  country,  or  44  per  cent.  In  ten  years  there 
was  a startling  change.  In  1870  the  South  had  only  $3,000,000,000 
of  assessed  value,  while  the  total  for  the  whole  country  was 
$14,170,000,000.  While  the  South  grew  poor,  the  North  and 
West  grew  rich  as  never  before.  In  i860  the  assessed  value  of 
property  in  Massachusetts  was  $777,150,000,  compared  with 
$5,200,000,000  in  the  South;  in  1870  Massachusetts  had  $1,590, - 
000,000  of  property  and  the  South  $3,000,000,000.  Such  was  the 
poverty  of  the  South  that  the  one  State  of  Massachusetts  listed  for 
taxes  more  than  one-half  as  much  property  as  the  fourteen  States 
of  that  section  could  show.  The  assessed  value  of  property  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  in  1870  was  greater  than  in  the  whole 
South.  South  Carolina,  which  in  i860  had  been  third  in  rank  in 
wealth  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  her  inhabitants,  had  dropped 
to  be  the  thirtieth ; Georgia  had  dropped  from  the  seventh  to  the 
thirty-ninth;  Mississippi,  from  fourth  place  to  the  thirty-fourth ; 
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Alabama,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  forty-fourth;  Kentucky,  from 
tenth  to  twenty-eighth,  and  the  other  States  had  gone  down  in  the 
same  way,  while  the  Northern  and  Western  States  had  steadily 
increased  in  wealth.  In  i860  the  assessed  value  of  property  in 
South  Carolina,  according  to  the  census,  was  $489,000,000,  while 
the  combined  values  in  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey  aggregated 
$421,000,000,  or  $68,000,000  less  than  South  Carolina’s;  of  course 
the  true  value  is  always  greater  than  the  assessed  value.  In  1870 
the  combined  values  in  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey  amounted  to 
$868,000,000,  and  the  value  in  South  Carolina  was  $183,000,000. 
Thus  while  South  Carolina  had  $68,000,000  more  assessed  property 
in  i860  than  these  two  States,  in  1870  their  wealth  exceeded  South 
Carolina’s  by  $685,000,000. 

The  census  bulletin  treating  of  the  wealth  of  the  United  States 
brings  out  very  clearly  the  South’s  relative  position  of  per  capita 
wealth  in  1850  and  since  then.  Comparing  the  true  valuation  (not 
assessed  valuation)  of  real  and  personal  property  by  sections,  we 
have  : 


Sections. 

1890. 

1880. 

1870. 

i860. 

1850. 

New  England  and  Middle  States 
Southern  States. 

#21,435.491.864 

11,534,261,685 

25.255,915.549 

6,811,422,099 

#i7.533.ooo,ooo 

7.641.000. 000 
16,186,000,000 

2.282.000. 000 

#15, 290, 032, 687 
4,401,462,507 
9,542,053,355 
834,969,958 

#5,591,607,424 

6,332,456,289 

3,966,735,753 

268,816,602 

#3,130,989,851 

2,846,956,892 

1,126,447,585 

33,385,900 

Western  States 

Pacific  Coast  States  and  Terr’ies 

Total  for  United  States 

$65,037,091,197 

#43,642,000,000 

#30,068,518,507 

#16,159,616,068 

#7,135,780,228 

As  shown  by  these  figures,  the  South  (Missouri  being  classed  as 
a Western  State)  had  in  i860  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  true  value  of 
all  real  and  personal  property  in  the  United  States,  outranking  the 
Middle  and  New  England  States  combined  by  nearly  $750,000,000, 
whereas  in  1850  the  latter  sections  outranked  the  South  by  $260,- 
000,000.  The  value  of  Southern  property  increased  during  the 
decade,  1850  to  i860,  over  $3,480,000,000,  against  an  increase  of 
$2,460,000,000  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States.  That 
decade  witnessed  a marvelous  advance  in  Southern  agricultural, 
manufacturing  and  railroad  interests,  the  extent  of  which  can  be 
appreciated  by  this  increase  of  largely  more  than  100  per  cent. 
The  valuation  of  property  per  capita  in  the  South  in  i860,  even 
including  slaves,  who  owned  no  property,  was  $568,  against  $528  in 
the  New  England  and  Middle  States.  In  face  of  such  facts  as 
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these,  the  South  of  ante-bellum  days  is  still  accused  of  having 
lacked  energy  and  enterprise,  and  its  people  are  even  now  charged 
with  having  been  inferior  to  those  of  other  sections  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  country  and  the  creation  of  wealth.  When  we  turn 
from  i860  to  1870  there  is  a marvelous  change.  The  country’s 
wealth  has  almost  doubled.  New  England  and  the  Middle  States, 
having  grown  rich  by  the  war,  almost  trebled  their  property,  while 
the  South  drops  from  the  first  place  to  the  third.  In  i860  it 
outranked  the  Northern  section  by  $750,000,000,  in  1870  it 
was  $10,800,000,000  behind.  From  such  an  overwhelming 
blow  as  this,  followed  by  the  still  further  decline  during  recon- 
struction days,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  South  could 
quickly  rally.  Everything  was  against  it.  The  combined  financial 
and  railroad  influences  of  America  and  Europe  were  against  the 
South  and  working  for  the  development  of  the  West.  The  public 
sentiment  of  the  world  had  been  educated  by  unfriendly  papers  to 
believe  that  the  South  was  a country  unfit  for  settlers  or  for 
investment  of  capital.  Gradually  a change  came,  and  about  1880 
some  of  the  Southern  States  commenced  to  show  signs  of  a revival. 

THE  RECUPERATION  SINCE  1880. 

Contrast  the  South  of  1880,  however,  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 
The  South  was  burdened  with  debts,  both  State  and  private,  its 
people  hardly  daring  to  believe  that  the  worst  was  really  over,  its 
railroads  in  bad  condition  physically  and  financially,  its  manufac- 
turing business  very  limited,  its  population  largely  in  excess  of  any 
demand  that  could  possibly  exist  for  labor  under  the  conditions 
prevailing,  with  but  few  banks  and  with  few  strong  friends  in  the 
great  financial  centers  of  the  country.  The  North  and  West  were 
at  this  time  having  almost  unprecedented  progress  and  prosperity. 
The  tide  of  immigration  drawn  from  Europe  to  the  West  by  the  aid 
of  land  grant  railroads,  and  the  rush  of  surplus  men  and  money 
from  the  East  into  that  section  had  created  an  empire  almost  in  a 
day,  built  great  cities,  opened  up  millions  of  acres  of  land  and 
furnished  a market  for  manufactured  products  that  taxed  the 
factories  of  the  East.  Enormous  grain  crops  in  1879  and  1880, 
coupled  with  an  unusual  deficiency  in  Europe,  led  to  a new  era  in 
our  foreign  grain  trade,  burdened  our  east  and  west  railroads  with 
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wheat  and  corn,  seeking  an  outlet  through  the  Atlantic  ports,  and 
everywhere,  except  in  the  South,  was  felt  “the  thrill  of  the  music 
of  progress,  the  whirr  of  the  spindle,  the  buzz  of  the  saw,  the  roar 
of  the  furnace  and  the  throb  of  the  locomotive. ” 

With  such  conditions  as  these  before  us,  must  we  study  tht  record 
of  progress  made  by  the  South  since  1880  and  compare  its  advance- 
ment with  the  growth  of  the  North  and  West.  To  have  predicted 
in  1880  that  in  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years  the  South  would  develop 
its  agricultural,  industrial  and  railroad  interests  more  rapidly  than 
the  country  at  large  would  have  been  deemed  too  absurd  to  discuss. 
But  investigation  proves  that  what  would  then  have  been  considered 
the  talk  of  a visionary  enthusiast  has  come  to  pass.  The  progress 
of  the  South  from  whatever  point  we  view  it  has  been  more  rapid 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  If  this  has  been  accomplished, 
despite  the  vast  difference  in  conditions  which  prevailed  in  1880, 
who  shall  set  the  measure  of  what  will  be  done  during  the  coming 
ten  years.  In  brief  the  situation  may  be  summed  up  in  a few 
paragraphs. 

In  1880  the  South  had  $7,600,000,000  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty, or  a little  over  one-sixth  of  the  total  for  the  country,  against 
40  per  cent,  in  i860.  From  1880  to  1890,  despite  all  disadvantages, 
there  was  an  increase  of  $3,800,000,000  in  the  value  of  the  South’s 
property,  against  an  increase  of  $3,900,000,000  in  the  New  Eng- 
land and  Middle  States  combined,  the  percentage  of  gain  in  the 
former,  however,  being  over  50  per  cent,  against  22  per  cent,  in 
the  latter. 

Since  1880,  although  the  South  is  still  practically  without  great 
accumulated  wealth,  her  people  have  turned  to  manufacturing  with 
a facility  that  not  only  shows  that  they  are  in  no  way  lacking  in 
capability  to  successfully  compete  in  manufacturing  pursuits,  but, 
considering  the  limited  capital,  this  section  has  exhibited  remarkable 
genius  in  developing  its  resources  under  adverse  conditions.  In  a 
little  more  than  one  decade  from  the  time  the  work  of  development 
may  be  said  to  have  begun,  it  is  not  a question  whether  Alabama 
can  compete  with  Pennsylvania  in  iron,  but  rather  whether  Penn- 
sylvania can  compete  with  Alabama.  Nobody  now  doubts  that  the 
South  can  compete  with  New  England  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods,  but  many  do  doubt  whether  New  England  can  compete  with 
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the  South.  The  lumber  business  has  become  a leading  one  in  the 
South,  and  it  is  rather  to  the  South  than  to  the  Northwest  that  the 
country  will  look  in  the  future  for  its  lumber  supply. 

Since  1880  the  growth  of  manufactures  in  the  South  and  their 
success  lias  been  more  than  astonishing.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
as  recently  stated  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Tompkins,  the  South  may  be  said 
to  have  accomplished  the  following  things: 

“1.  It  has  shaken  off  the  idea  of  dependence  on  the  negro  as  th£ 
laborer,  and  the  latter  is  falling  into  the  relation  of  helper  to  the 
white  laborer. 

“2.  It  has  accumulated  capital  enough  to  undertake  very  exten- 
sive manufacturing  without,  in  many  cases,  the  need  to  borrow 
capital  from  the  North. 

“3.  It  has  demonstrated  that  the  Southern  man  makes  as  success- 
ful manufacturer  and  as  skilled  mechanic  as  th.e  Northern  man  or 
the  Englishman,  and  that  the  climate  is  rather  advantageous  than 
otherwise  to  successful  and  profitable  work. 

“4.  In  iron,  cotton  and  lumber  manufacture  it  is  not  a question 
whether  the  South  can  hold  its  own  against  other  sections,  but 
whether  other  sections  can  compete  with  the  South.” 

The  permanent  establishment  and  large  development  of  manufac- 
tures at  the  North  had  a very  great  stimulus  in  the  war.  What  the 
South  has  done  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  has  been  without  an}' 
special  stimulus.  With  little  knowledge  of  manufacturing  on  the 
part  of  the  generation  that  has  grown  up  since  i860,  little  capital 
and  little  skill,  it  had  to  work  a beginning  under  adverse  political 
conditions,  without  stimulus  of  any  sort,  and  in  competition  with 
the  established  industries  of  the  North  in  their  most  prosperous 
condition. 

SOUTHERN  AGRICULTURE  MORE  PROGRESSIVE  AND  YIELDING 
LARGER  NET  RESULTS  THAN  THAT  OF  OTHER  SECTIONS. 

Recent  census  publications,  although  three  years  behind  time, 
make  it  possible  to  compare  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
advance  of  the  South  from  1880  to  1890  with  that  of  the  country  at 
large.  The  result  is  a remarkably  favorable  showing  for  the  South. 
Starting  in  1880  with  total  farm  assets,  which  includes  the  value  of 
farms,  implements,  &c.,  of  $2,314,000,000,  the  South  made  an 
advance  by  1890  to  $3,182,000,000,  a gain  of  37  per  cent.  During 
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the  same  period  the  increase  in  all  other  States  and  territories  was 
from  $9,790,000,000  to  $12,797,000,000,  or  30  per  cent.  In  study- 
ing these  figures  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  South  had  little 
or  no  immigration  to  help  to  swell  the  volume  of  its  agricultural 
products,  while  other  sections  had  the  benefit  of  a large  proportion 
of  the  5,000,000  foreigners  who  landed  here  during  the  decade,  the 
number  that  settled  on  Western  farms  probably  being  a large 
majority  of  the  total. 

The  total  value  of  farm  products  of  the  South  in  1880  was 
$666,000,000,  against  $1,550,000,000  for  the  remainder  of  the 
country.  In  1890  the  South  produced  $773,000,000,  a gain  of 
$107,000,000,  or  16  per  cent.,  while  the  gain  in  the  rest  of  the 
country  was  only  $141,000,000,  or  9 per  cent.  With  just  one-fourth 
as  much  total  assets  in  farm  operations  as  the  balance  of  the  country 
the  South  had  $107,000,000  increase  in  production  out  of  a total  of 
$248,000,000,  or  nearly  one-half. 

The  South  had  $3,182,000,000  invested  in  farm  interests  in 
1890,  and  the  total  productions  were  $773,000,000,  or  a gross 
revenue  of  24.1  per  cent,  on  the  capital.  All  other  sections  com- 
bined had  $12,797,000,000  in  farm  operations,  and  the  product  was 
$1,687,000,000,  or  13. 1 per  cent,  gross  revenue,  only  a fraction 
more  than  one-half  as  much  in  percentage  of  production  as  the 
South’s.  It  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  net  profits,  but  these  figures 
show  how  far  ahead  the  South  is  in  the  gross  product  based  on  the 
capital  invested.  They  show  that  for  every  dollar  received  by 
Northern  farmers  on  the  capital  invested,  Southern  farmers  received 
nearly  two  dollars.  But  this  is  not  the  only  strong  point  of  the 
case.  The  intensely  cold  winters  of  the  North  make  out-door  work 
impossible  for  several  months  every  year;  they  add  largely  to  the 
cost  of  keeping  live  stock,  and  to  family  expenses  for  fuel  and 
heavy  clothing.  The  mild  weather  of  the  South  enables  the  farmer 
to  work  twelve  months  in  the  year;  it  reduces  the  cost  of  live-stock 
raising  to  the  minimum,  as  cattle  can  find  good  grazing  for  a large 
part  of  the  year ; it  makes  the  fuel  bill  for  farmers  an  inconsiderable 
item,  and  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  heavy  clothing  and  many 
other  expenses  absolutely  necessary  in  all  cold  countries.  Thus, 
the  Southern  farmer  s capital  not  only  yields  to  him  two  dollars  for 
every  dollar  returned  to  the  Western  farmer  by  his  capital,  but 
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added  to  this  there  is  a difference  in  the  cost  of  living  which  is  so 
great  that  it  must  command  wide  attention  as  it  becomes  more  fully 
understood. 

Unlike  the  farmers  in  a large  part  of  the  West,  the  Southern 
farmer  is  not  compelled  to  confine  his  attention  to  one  or  two  staple 
crops.  He  can  raise  a greater  diversity  than  is  known  elsewhere,, 
including  grains,  grasses,  cotton,  fruits  of  all  kinds  and  early  vege- 
tables for  Northern  markets.  Having  raised  them  he  has  cheap  and 
abundant  transportation  facilities  by  rail  or  water  to  the  great  con- 
suming markets. 

INDUSTRIAL  ADVANCEMENT. 

Satisfactory  as  the  progress  in  agriculture  has  been,  the  advance 
in  manufacturing  has  been  far  greater  proportionately.  Ten  years 
ago  the  value  of  the  South’s  agricultural  products  was  $200,000,000 
in  excess  of  the  value  of  its  manufactured  products.  Now  positions 
have  been  reversed  and  manufactures  lead  by  $140,000,000,  and  if 
mining  interests  be  included  the  difference  would  be  nearly  $200,- 
000,000.  What  has  been  accomplished  in  the  advancement  of  the 
South’s  manufacturing  interests  is,  however,  but  the  very  beginning 
of  its  industrial  life. 

In  1880  the  South  had  $257,244,561  invested  in  manufacturing; 
by  1890  this  had  increased  to  $659,008,817,  a gain  of  156  per 
cent.,  while  the  gain  in  the  entire  country  was  120.76  per  cent.  The 
value  of  the  manufactured  products  of  the  South  rose  from  $457 
454,777  in  1880  to  $937,589,045  in  1890,  a gain  of  100  per  cent, 
against  an  increase  of  only  69.27  per  cent,  in  the  whole  country. 
The  factory  hands  of  the  South  received  $75,917,471  in  wages  in 
1880  and  in  1890  $222,118,505. 

In  1890  the  South  had  $21,976,000  invested  in  cotton  manu- 
facturing. It  had  180  cotton  mills,  with  667,854  spindles  and 
14,300  looms.  Since  then  this  industry  has  quadrupled,  and  the 
capital  invested  aggregates  $107,000,000.  Comparing  the  census 
reports  of  1880  and  1890  and  the  reports  of  the  Manufacturers’ 
Record  for  1894  of  the  South’s  cotton-manufacturing  industry 
we  have  : 
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COTTON  MANUFACTURING  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


1880. 

1890. 

1894. 

Oapitnl  

#21,976,713 

180 

#61, 124,096 

254 

t# 107, 900, OOO 
42S 

No.  of  mills  

No.  of  spindles 

667,754 

14,323 

1,712,930 

3Q,2^I 

3,023,000 

No  of  looms 

68,000 

Value  of  product 

21,038,712 

46,971,503 

fEstimated  on  basis  of  average  capital  per  spindle  in  189J. 


To  manufacture  at  home  the  entire  cotton  crop  would  require  an 
investment  of  over  $1,200,000,000  and  over  40,000,000  spindles. 
As  the  South  has  3,000,000  spindles,  the  room  for  growth  is  practi- 
cally without  limit,  even  without  regard  to  the  steady  expansion  in  the 
world’s  cotton  consumptive  requirements.  A number  of  the  largest 
cotton-mill  companies  in  New  England,  finding  it  impossible  to 
compete  with  Southern  mills  on  coarse  goods,  are  now  preparing 
to  build  very  extensive  factories  in  the  South  in  order  to  hold  their 
trade. 

A few  years  ago  cottonseed  was  regarded  as  a waste  product — a 
nuisance  to  the  farmer.  Even  as  late  as  1880  there  were  only  forty 
mills  in  existence,  and  the  capital  invested  was  but  $3,500,000. 
There  are  now  300  mills  whose  aggregate  capital  is  at  least  $30,- 
000,000.  These  mills  consume  about  1,500,000  tons  of  seed  a 
year,  for  which  the  farmers  get  $18,000,000  to  $20,000,000.  The 
total  value  of  their  product  is  about  $29,000,000  a year.  There  is 
great  room  for  continued  growth  in  this  industry,  and  a still  greater 
expansion  in  the  future  may  be  looked  for. 

The  railroad  mileage  of  the  South  has  been  increased  by  the 
addition  of  over  25,000  miles  since  1880.  Since  that  year  over 
$900,000,000  have  been  spent  in  the  building  of  new  roads  and  the 
improvement  of  old  ones.  The  true  value  of  property  as  reported 
by  the  census  of  1880  was  $7,641,000,000,  and  by  the  census  of 
1890  $11,534,261,685,  showing  a gain  in  the  real  value  of  South- 
ern property  during  that  decade  of  $3,800,000,000,  the  increase  in 
assessed  value  being  just  about  $2,000,000,000. 

In  1880  the  South  made  397,301  tons  of  pig  iron,  and  in  1893, 
despite  the  great  depression  in  iron  and  the  heavy  decline  in  the 
country’s  output  compared  with  preceding  years,  the  South’s  pro- 
duction was  1,567,000  tons.  The  South’s  coal  output  in  1893  was 
nearly  28,000,000  tons,  against  6,048,000  tons  in  1880. 
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AN  UNEQUALLED  COMBINATION  OF  ADVANTAGES. 

Nature  has  given  this  section  advantages  unequalled  by  those  of 
any  other  country.  More  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  cotton  is 
raised  in  the  South.  But  its  cotton  crop  is  now  exceeded  in  value 
by  its  grain  crops,  a fact  which  comparatively  few  seem  to  know. 
More  than  one-half  of  all  the  standing  timber  in  the  United  States  is 
in  the  South.  Iron  ore  and  coal  are  in  unlimited  supply,  and  owing 
to  their  proximity  and  to  the  low  cost  of  mining,  pig  iron  can  be 
made  at  a smaller  cost  than  in  any  other  part  of  our  country,  if  not 
in  the  world.  Nearly  every  Southern  State  has  an  abundance  of 
the  best  water  powers  to  supplement  the  advantages  of  cheap  coal. 
It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  this  favored  land  has  greater 
advantages  and  resources,  such  as  mineral,  timber  and  agricultural 
wealth  than  all  other  sections;  it  has  greater  advantages  for  the 
profitable  utilization  of  these  natural  resources  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world;  by  virtue  of  its  rivers  and  long  sea  coast  it 
has  the  guarantee  of  the  lowest  freight  rates,  regardless  of  railroad 
combinations ; it  has  a climate  that  is  conducive  to  good  health  and 
long  life — a climate  that  reduces  the  cost  of  living  to  a minimum ; it 
has  all  of  these  mighty  factors  to  insure  its  prosperity,  and  with 
fewer  disadvantages  than  any  other  equal  area  in  the  world.  It  can 
produce  everything,  from  the  widest  range  of  agricultural  growth 
to  the  widest  limit  of  manufacturing  and  mining  diversity,  at  a lower 
cost  than  the  North  or  West.  It  is  becoming  the  market  garden 
of  the  North,  over  $6,000,000  worth  of  vegetables  and  fruits  being 
shipped  annually  from  Norfolk  alone  to  Northern  cities.  Florida 
furnishes  the  country  from  3,000,000  to  4,000,000  boxes  of  oranges 
a year.  Georgia  ships  over  10,000  carloads  of  watermelons  every 
season.  In  the  aggregate  the  shipment  of  early  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles North  and  West  probably  amounts  to  nearly  $50,000,000  a 
year,  and  this  business  is  increasing  very  rapidly.  Ten  years  ago  it 
was  of  trifling  importance.  Its  people  can  live  cheaper,  because  of 
natural  advantages,  than  those  of  other  sections,  thus  always 
insuring  the  maximum  profit  on  everything  that  the  South  produces. 
The  vast  traffic  of  the  West,  which  has  heretofore  sought  a foreign 
market  through  Northern  ports,  is  now  turning  to  the  South,  and 
along  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  there  will  of  necessity  grow 
up  a number  of  opulent  seaports.  Climatic  attractions  are  making 
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the  South  a winter  home  for  an  ever  increasing  number  of  tourists 
and  health  seekers,  who  annually  spend  in  the  aggregate  many 
millions  of  dollars  there. 

Some  countries  have  iron  and  coal,  some  have  timber,  some  have 
good  agricultural  lands,  some  a good  climate,  some  have  water 
powers,  some  other  advantages,  but  no  other  country  combines  all 
of  these,  and  to  them  the  South  adds  cotton,  which,  in  all  its 
ramifications,  is  the  foundation  of  what  is  probably  the  greatest 
manufacturing  interest  in  the  world. 

This  is  a comprehensive  statement  of  the  unequalled  natural 
resources  of  the  South  and  of  the  great  wealth-creating  possibilities 
of  this  section.  It  does  not  by  any  means  exaggerate  the  conditions. 
It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  there  is  no  other  region  on  this  conti- 
nent or  in  Europe  of  equal  area  that  has  one-half  of  the  advantages 
for  supporting  a dense  population  and  for  the  creation  of  wealth  as 
the  South. 

The  South  is  a well-watered  country,  with  a regular  and  abund- 
ant rainfall.  From  the  great  mountain  ranges  that  form  its 
backbone,  innumerable  streams  and  rivers  flow  to  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Some  furnish  cheap  transportation  and  will 
forever  regulate  railroad  freight  rates ; others  afford  water-powers, 
used  only  to  a comparatively  small  extent  now,  but  capable  of 
furnishing  sufficient  power  to  spin  all  the  cotton  which  the  South 
produces. 

The  lumbering  business  of  Michigan  and  the  adjoining  States  has 
been  the  foundation  of  much  of  their  progress  and  prosperity;  it  has 
afforded  employment  to  millions  of  capital,  to  many  thousands  of 
hands,  and  has  yielded  almost  fabulous  profits.  In  the  extent  and 
variety  of  its  standing  timber  the  South  far  surpasses  all  other 
sections.  It  has  the  foundation  for  a lumbering  and  wood-working 
business  much  greater 'than  that  of  the  North  and  West.  Its  vast 
virgin  forests  of  hard-wood  will  furnish  the  raw  material  for  as 
many  factories  to  manufacture  costly  furniture  and  fine  woodwork 
of  all  kinds  as  are  now  in  operation  in  the  entire  country;  its 
cheaper  lumber  will  go  into  the  lower  grades  of  furniture,  while 
its  pine  will  continue,  as  it  now  is,  indispensable  in  building 
operations. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world,  it  is  believed,  are  the  natural  con- 
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ditions  so  favorable  for  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  on  the  largest 
scale  that  the  increasing  consumption  demands  and  at  the  lowest 
cost.  Less  than  ten  years  ago  the  foremost  iron  makers  and  many 
of  the  leading  journals  of  the  North  honestly  believed  that  the  South 
could  never  compete  with  Pennsylvania  in  the  making  of  pig  iron. 
They  believed  this  because  they  had  never  investigated  the  com- 
bination of  advantages  for  iron  making  which  the  South  possesses. 
When  Alabama  first  commenced  to  ship  pig  iron  into  Northern 
markets,  it  w^as  persistently  claimed  by  those  whose  iron  was  being 
displaced  that  it  could  only  be  a question  of  a few  months  before 
these  shipments  would  cease,  because,  according  to  their  views, 
there  was  a loss  on  every  ton.  As  months  passed  into  years  and  the 
Southern  iron  maker  showed  no  disposition  either  to  abandon  his 
Northern  trade  or  to  fail  by  reason  of  the  supposed  losses  on  it, 
public  sentiment  commenced  to  change.  Here  and  there  was  found 
a man  who  had  investigated  the  foundation  on  which  the  Southern 
iron  interests  were  building,  and  who  saw  that  it  was  neither  specula- 
tion nor  town-lot  booming.  In  the  great  mineral  and  timber  belt 
which  stretches  from  West  Virginia  to  Northern  Alabama,  covering, 
roughly  speaking,  an  area  of  about  seven  hundred  miles  in  length 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles  in  width,  there  is  a 
concentration  of  mineral  and  timber  wealth  greater  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  equal  area  in  America  or  Europe  with  ideal 
conditions  for  its  profitable  development. 

Instead  of  having  to  haul  ore  one  thousand  miles,  as  many 
Northern  furnaces  do,  and  coke  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  miles, 
as  many  Western  furnaces  are  compelled  to  do,  the  iron  maker  in 
this  section  finds  his  ore  and  coal  and  limestone  within  a few  miles 
of  each  other.  In  quantity  they  are,  humanly  speaking,  inex- 
haustible; and  as  new  railroads  open  up  new  and  large  fields, 
the  cost  of  production  steadily  decreases,  -against  a gradual  but 
certain  increase  in  a very  large  part  of  the  North  and  in  all  of 
Europe. 

On  one  side  of  this  mineral  belt  is  the  cotton,  fruit  and  truck- 
growing and  yellow  pine  region  of  the  South,  needing  the  coal, 
iron  and  hardwoods  of  the  mountains,  and  furnishing  in  exchange 
its  cotton,  its  fruits,  its  vegetables  and  its  pine  lumber,  creating  a 
mutually  profitable  exchange.  On  the  other  side  are  the  rich  and 
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populous  prairie  States,  which  will  afford  an  almost  unlimited  market 
for  all  the  manufactured  products  of  this  central  workshop  region, 
while  the  development  of  these  industrial  interests  will  create  a new 
and  important  market  for  the  surplus  grain  and  provisions  of  the 
West.  The  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  justly  termed  by 
Senator  Morgan  “the  final  consummation  of  the  glory  of  this  won- 
derful nineteenth  century, ” will  open  to  the  cotton  and  the  coal  and 
the  iron  of  the  South  new  markets,  in  which  the  demand  will  tax 
the  productive  capacity  of  this  section.  The  world’s  commerce 
and  shipping  will  centre  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  at  South 
Atlantic  ports  to  a degree  that  can  scarcely  be  comprehended  now. 
Then  wealth  will  be  created,  large  cities  will  grow  up,  coal  mines 
will  be  developed,  iron  and  steel  works  built,  and  shipyards  estab- 
lished on  a scale  little  dreamed  of  now. 

THE  WORLD’S  NEXT  GREAT  MOVEMENT  OF  POPULATION 
SOUTHWARD. 

The  next  great  movement  of  population  that  the  world  is  to 
witness  will  be  Southward.  The  conditions  are  all  favorable. 
Heretofore  they  have  all  been  unfavorable.  It  has  required  a 
quarter  of  a century  since  the  war  to  bring  about  the  changes  that 
were  necessary  to  make  the  South  a thoroughly  attractive  country 
for  Northern  and  Western  farmers.  All  the  questions  relating  to 
possible  race  troubles  had  to  be  settled;  the  prejudices  engendered 
on  both  sides  by  the  war  had  to  die  out,  and  the  fact  that  the  South 
could  produce  other  things  than  cotton  had  to  be  demonstrated. 
The  construction,  after  the  war,  of  railroads  through  the  West  and 
Northwest  by  the  aid  of  enormous  land  grants  made  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  these  roads,  controlled  as  they  were  by  the  leading 
financial  powers  of  Europe  and  America,  should  bend  their  energies 
and  unite  the  influences  of  all  the  financial  forces  concentrated  in 
them  to  turn  population  Westward.  The  South  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  invite  immigration,  even  if  it  had  been  in  its  power  to 
accomplish  anything  against  such  a combination  of  forces  as  were 
at  work  in  behalf  of  the  West. 

Under  these  conditions,  and  with  no  influences  of  a similar  char- 
acter that  could  be  put  into  operation  in  behalf  of  the  South,  all 
efforts  to  attract  settlers  to  this  section  could  only  prove  futile.  The 
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time  was  not  ripe,  and  any  careful  student  of  the  situation  must 
have  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  Arkansas,  Texas  and  Florida, 
all  efforts  in  behalf  of  immigration  would  only  be  wasted  energy. 
As  the  tide  of  population  from  Europe  swept  Westward  and  the 
surplus  energy  and  capital  of  the  East  found  their  best  field  of 
activity  in  that  section,  it  became  the  centre  of  vast  business  activity 
and  tremendous  agricultural  development. 

So  long  as  grain  production  furnished  a basis  for  the  opening  up 
of  farm  lands,  and  so  long  as  Eastern  money  poured  into  the  West 
so  liberally,  there  was  great  prosperity.  But  these  conditions  have 
changed.  There  has  been  an  over  production  of  grain  throughout 
the  world,  and  prices  have  for  several  years  been  below  the  cost  of 
raising.  Farmers,  lured  to  the  West  by  the  attractive  pictures 
painted  of  that  section,  are  now  realizing  that  they  are  fighting 
against  nature,  with  the  odds  in  favor  of  nature.  Throughout  much 
of  that  region  there  is  a spirit  of  dissatisfaction  and  unrest.  A 
country  with  very  inferior  natural  advantages  as  compared  with  the 
South  has  been  pushed  to  the  utmost  limit  of  its  possible  profitable 
development  for  many  years  to  come,  and  there  is  now  a wide- 
spread reaction. 

Just  at  this  time,  with  these  conditions  prevailing,  all  the 
disadvantages  under  which  the  South  has  labored  are  being 
removed.  The  annual  gatherings  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance,  if  they 
have  accomplished  nothing  else,  have  helped  to  destroy  the 
prejudices  against  the  South  on  the  part  of  Western  farmers.  The 
farmers  of  all  sections  have  become  better  acquainted  than  ever 
before.  Western  and  Northern  farmers  have  learned  through 
contact  with  Southern  farmers  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  their 
prejudices  against  the  South  as  a home.  Prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  alliance  the  farmers  of  the  country  were  unacquainted.  The 
Western  farmer  knew  nothing  about  the  Southern  farmer.  There 
was  neither  intercourse  by  travel  nor  by  the  press.  The  Southern 
farmer  read  a Southern  paper,  and  the  Western  farmer  read  a 
Western  paper.  AVith  the  growth  of  the  alliance  the  farmers 
of  all  sections  learned  to  know  each  other.  Alliance  papers  pub- 
lished in  one  section  were  read  in  all  other  sections.  Acquaintance- 
ship brought  about  a better  feeling,  destroyed  sectionalism  so  far  as 
the  farmers  as  a class  are  concerned,  and  broke  down  the  barrier, 
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which,  like  an  impassable  wall,  had  separated  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  South  and  the  West. 

The  result  is  that  the  South  is  becoming  known  to  Northern  and 
Western  people  as  the  most  attractive  section  of  our  country.  The 
prejudices  formerly  existing  against  it  no  longer  stand  in  the  way 
of  a large  emigration  from  the  North  and  West  to  the  South. 

A UNIVERSAL  DEMAND  FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE  SOUTH. 

While  this  change  was  taking  place  a great  economic  change  was 
also  in  progress.  The  farmers  of  the  South  were  paying  more  and 
more  attention  to  diversified  agriculture,  reducing  their  indebtedness 
and  demonstrating  that  farming  can  be  made  profitable  despite  the 
low  prices  of  their  products  ruling  of  late  years.  In  the  West,  on 
the  contrary,  the  low  prices  of  grain  and  inability"  to  diversify  crops 
brought  about  serious  depression  in  farm  interests.  Southern  agri- 
culture was  advancing ; that  of  the  West  retrograding.  Under  these 
conditions  both  sections  were  at  last  in  a position  where  immigration 
work  could  be  undertaken  with  an  assurance  of  success.  During  the 
last  five  or  ten  years  there  have  settled  here  and  there  all  over  the 
South  a few  Northern  and  Western  farmers,  whose  great  success  is 
now  being  made  known  to  all  their  friends  in  their  former  homes. 
This  is  awakening  a direct  interest  in  the  South  in  all  parts  of  the 
West — an  interest  such  as  could  be  aroused  in  no  other  way. 

Thus  the  pioneering  work  has  been  done.  For  a year  or  two 
some  little  effort  has  been  made  toward  attracting  immigration,  and 
the  results  have  been  so  surprising  that  the  whole  South  is  awaken- 
ing to  its  value.  In  the  West  thousands  are  turning  their  attention 
Southward,  making  easy  work  for  the  immigration  agent.  One 
local  immigration  agent  in  Michigan  assures  me  that  he  has  on  his 
books  the  names  of  4000  people  who  want  to  move  South,  while 
one  railroad  company  that  has  been  at  work  for  a year  or  two  has 
received  the  names  of  over  25,000  people  who  intend  to  come  as 
soon  as  they  can  make  their  financial  arrangements.  This  com- 
pany is  now  receiving  an  average  of  250  letters  a day  from  Northern 
and  Western ‘people  who  want  to  come  South. 

A New  England  farmer  recently  wrote  to  the  Southern  States 
magazine  of  Baltimore:  ‘ ‘There  are  thousands  of  us  ready  to  go 
South  when  somebody  has  once  started  the  ball  in  motion. ” 
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From  every  section  of  the  North,  the  West  and  Northwest,  and 
even  from  California,  requests  for  information  about  the  South  and 
its  advantages  for  settlers  are  being  received.  Items  of  news  from 
several  thousand  Southern  towns  and  villages  from  Maryland  to 
Texas  pass  before  the  writer  every  day.  The  most  striking  feature 
in  this  mass  of  news — so  pronounced  that  it  would  impress  itself 
even  upon  the  most  casual  reader — is  the  number  of  settlers  reported 
from  day  to  day  as  locating  in  the  South.  Here  a few,  there  a few, 
a family  here  and  a colony  there — Americans,  Germans,  Scandi- 
navians and,  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  some  Italians — but  most 
prominent  of  all,  American  farmers  from  other  sections — such  are 
the  points  gathered  as  one  hurriedly  runs  through  the  country 
papers  of  the  South.  This  is  entirely  a new  thing.  A year  ago 
items  of  this  kind  were  rare.  Now  every  issue  of  every  Southern 
paper  has  something  in  it  about  immigration  matters  and  the  incom- 
ing of  new  people. 

There  has  never  been  such  a demand  for  information  about 
Southern  advantages  as  at  present,  especially  from  the  North  and 
Northwest,  as  to  the  attractions  for  farmers.  One  of  the  most 
difficult  things  in  connection  with  the  work  is  to  make  those  who 
have  not  personally  investigated  the  South  fully  understand  the 
combination  of  attractions  and  advantages  possessed  by  the  South 
without  the  disadvantages  of  all  other  sections.  It  is  hard  for  them 
to  fully  realize  that  instead  of  the  long,  cold  winters  of  the  North, 
the  South  has  a climate  so  mild  and  so  genial  that  out-door  work 
twelve  months  in  the  year  is  possible;  that  instead  of  its  farmers 
being  compelled  to  devote  attention  to  only  one  or  two  staple  crops, 
as  elsewhere,  they  can  raise  a greater  variety  than  those  of  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States  or  Europe. 

THE  FUTURE. 

Because  of  the  advantages  given  by  nature  to  this  section  for 
profitable  farm  operations,  and  of  the  enormous  area  of  tillable 
land,  no  limit  can  be  set  to  the  possibilities  of  Southern  agricultural 
advancement.  But  while  agriculture  is  advancing,  coincident  with 
it  will  be  a continuation  of  the  tremendous  expansion  in  industrial 
interests  that  has  been  going  on  for  several  years. 

With  the  Southward  trend  of  emigration  and  capital,  and  the 
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increase  in  the  population  of  this  country,  which  is  now  about 
15,000,000  to  18,000,000  every  ten  years,  or  almost  as  much  as  the 
present  population  of  the  whole  South,  there  must  come  such  a rate 
of  progress  in  the  South  and  such  a demand  for  agricultural, 
mineral  and  timber  lands  and  such  opportunities  for  legitimate 
development  enterprises  as  no  other  section  of  this  country  has 
ever  seen. 

The  wonderful  progress  indicated  by  the  foregoing  facts  and 
figures  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  work  of  Southern  men,  and 
largely  to  local  capital,  the  railroads  having  secured  more  outside 
capital  than  any  other  branch  of  Southern  industry. 

If  the  South  has  done  this  much  with  the  discouraging  conditions 
which  it  faced  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  what  may  we  not  expect 
now  that  the  business  world  has  come  to  realize  that  no  other  section 
of  this  country  or  any  other,  offers  equal  opportunities  for  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  for  the  broadest  development  of  manufacturing, 
mining,  railroad  and  agricultural  interests.  And  instead  of  having 
no  immigration,  as  in  the  past,  it  is  certain  that  we  are  to  witness 
one  of  the  greatest  movements  of  population  that  the  wrorld  has 
ever  seen,  and  this  movement  is  to  be  Southward!  Picture  the 
conditions  of  1880  and  the  results  accomplished  since  that  time, 
then  study  the  present  situation  and  attempt  to  forecast  what  will  be 
done  in  Southern  advancement  within  the  next  ten  years. 


John  L.  Williams. 
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